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Student Christian Movements in the U. S. 


Earliest records of voluntary student Christian groups 
go back to the late 1690’s at Harvard. Because the earliest 
American colleges were for the most part founded by 
“pious and learned gentlemen” with earnest Christian con- 
cerns, it was assumed from the beginning that the college 
administration was mainly responsible for the religious 
life on campus. A prevalent secularism about the time 
of the American revolution, however, and the intellectual 
currents of the Enlightenment made professing Chris- 
tianity rare on campuses as early as the end of the 1700's. 
Any informal or “secret” meetings of campus Christians 
were the exception. In Williams College during its first 
five years, for example, only five students dared publicly 
admit that they were Christians. 

By the beginning of the 1800’s, the widespread evan- 
gelical revivals reached various colleges, and in the con- 
sequent period of concern one memorable event was the 
“haystack prayer meeting” near Williams in 1806, where 
undergraduates taking refuge from a storm decided to 
undertake a world-wide mission movement. Their leader 
was Samuel J. Mills. Students offered themselves freely 
for overseas service. Establishment in 1810 of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (the 
first American foreign mission agency, Congregational) 
was in no small way influenced by the growing readiness 
of students to volunteer for missions. 

In 1850 college Christian societies tended to fall into 
one of several types: groups for theological debating, de- 
votions, missions, or ethical living. In England in 1844 
the YMCA was set up to provide Christian teaching, 
fellowship, and living quarters for young workers. As that 
movement spread, it became a force in American colleges. 
At the University of Virginia in 1857, where only 15 out 
of any 100 students were professing Christians, the first 
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YMCA was formed, combining into Assaciatién ‘all 
previous types of groups. tion soon fol- 
lowed at the University of Michigan. Correspondence and 
visits took place among fast-forming Christian Associa- 
tions on dozens of campuses, and by 1870 Luther Wishard 
drew delegates of 40 colleges to the Louisville YMCA 
Convention, where a national Student “Y” was formally 
recognized as part of the parent movement. 

In 1866 The National Intercollegiate YWCA was con- 
stituted. Also in 1886 the first intercollegiate student Chris- 
tian conference was held, for a month, at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, with the evangelist Dwight L. Moody as 
leader. It was for college men; 100 volunteered at that 
conference for missionary service overseas. Spontaneously 
the Student Volunteer Movement arose from this initial 
group experience, and during the following years lively 
deputations from campus to campus carried this “Mis- 
sionary uprising” across the country. 


This movement both expressed and vitalized campus 
Christian groups. By 1890, 258 campus “Y” chapters had 
12,000 members and at many colleges the “Y” was the 
most influential force in student life. “Y” buildings still 
found on scores of campuses were built on student demand 
at this period. The outburst of vitality reached around 
the world, and was directly related through the work of 
the young John R. Mott, of Cornell, with the formation 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation in 1895 and 
the development of not less than 22 student Christian 
movements around the world in the next two years. 

Meanwhile, the college population in America began to 
grow very rapidly. By the first two decades of the present 
century, reaching this vast number of students became 
increasingly difficult for the “YM” alone. On the other 
hand, the rise of Christian liberalism, theological and 
social, often made student movement memhers critical of 
the churches, which had until then handed over to the 
“Y's” the religious welfare for students. Aware that they 
must meet this numerical and spiritual need, the denomi- 
nations themselves began to set up their own student 
groups and leaders on campus. The first actual “founda- 
tion” was organized at the University of Illinois in 1907, 
and hundreds of others have followed since that time. 

Throughout the 1920’s there were several attempts to 
work out a more comprehensive coordination for the 
increasingly complex organization. In the 1930’s three 
regional cooperative Student Christian Movements in the 
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northeastern U. S. developed from this effort, along with a 
growing conscience about the extreme complexity of or- 
ganization. A commission, of which Henry P. Van Dusen 
was chairman, produced the definitive study of this prob- 
lem in 1936, recommending cooperation along functional 
lines as the next possible step. Meanwhile, in 1934, the 
YMCA and the YWCA student movements made common 
cause as the NICC, National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council—now known as NSCY, the National Student 
Council of the YM and YWCA. 

Both “Y’s” and the SVM had all along been American 
members of the World’s Student Christian Federation. By 
1937-38, church movements were pressing for member- 
ship. WSCF preferred to relate as nearly as possible only 
one body from the U.S.A. Thus a further step was taken 
in 1938 to draw together all Protestant student groups, as 
a Provisional Council of the WSCF in the U.S.A. was 
formed. Other wartime and pre-war cooperative commit- 
tees developed and added weight, but it was largely from 
that tentative WSCF group that there emerged in 1944 
the United Student Christian Council, now a part of the 
National Student Christian Federation. 


The Comission on Higher Education 

When the National Council of Churches was formed in 
1950, the Commission on Higher Education was estab- 
lished to continue and to expand the work of the National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education. To this new body 
was assigned an inclusive responsibility for the total pro- 
gram of the cooperating Christian churches in higher 
education. Agencies have been developed within the Com- 
mission for the oversight of each area of concern, with 
general initiative and direction being given by committees 
of the Commission. 

1) The Council of Protestant Colleges and Universities 
(CPCU), formerly the Department of Christian Insti- 
tutions, is designed to foster a vital relationship among its 
membership, thereby assisting these institutions in main- 
taining and strengthening the historic contribution of the 
Protestant tradition of concern for academic excellence 
in an environment consciously expressive of the Protes- 
tant Christian faith. 

2) The Department of the Ministry (DOM) was known 
as the Commission on the Ministry in the Federal Council 
of Churches and in 1950, with the formation of the 
National Council, it became a unit in the Joint Department 
of Christian Vocations. In 1957 the Joint Department 
was dissolved and the DOM unit became a unit of CHEE 
to help denominations achieve a fuller understanding 
of the nature and purpose of the ministry of Christ 
through his Church and to assist the denominations in 
organizing, strengthening, and extending the enlistment 
efforts for the Christian ministry. 

3) The Department of Campus Christian Life (DCCL) 
was formed as the unit responsible for those activities 
with and in behalf of the denominational and “Y” student 
work executives (roughly the assignment of the old Com- 
mission on Church Student Work), for counsel and direc- 
tion to cooperative or “united” ministries of an experi- 
mental character on selected campuses, for relationship 
with student movements (USCC-NSCF), and for the 
emerging faculty activities which in 1954 formed into the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship (FCF). 

In 1960 the DCCL was dissolved. NSCF and FCF be- 
came related movements of the CHE on a basis similar to 
CPCU. To provide for a creative leadership in campus 
Christian life and higher education, the Commission 


established: 1) the Committee of National Staff for 
Campus Christian Life which serves as a forum for the 
discussion of common problems in campus Christian life 
and which, through a sub-committee for United Campus 
Projects, provides counsel] and direction to certain united 
projects across the country; 2) Committee on Research 
and Study which initiates study and work on major issues 
confronting the church in higher education ; 3) Associated 
Section for Local Staff which seeks to provide counsel 
on problems particularly related to the life and work 
of local campus Christian life staff; and 4) Associate 
Section for Denominational Secretaries for Higher Edu- 
cation. General Director: Hubert C. Noble, 7th floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


World’s Student Christian Federation (WSCF) 

Founded in Sweden in 1895, the WSCF is an inter- 
national cooperative fellowship of 73 student movements 
which together stand for a world-wide witness to the ecu- 
menical understanding of the Gospel in the university. 

Who belongs? Individuals may be “Friends of the 
Federation” but only student movements are members. 
Student Christian movements which are “affiliated” with 
WSCF: Australia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Malaya, The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Puerto Rico, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States of America. 

Student Christian movements “associated” with WSCF: 
Austria, Belgium, Chile, Cuba, Ghana, Greece, Italy, Ja- 
maica, Philippines, Russian Student Christian Movement 
outside Russia, Sierra Leone, Uruguay. 

Student Christian movements which have no formal 
status in their relationship with WSCF but which remain 
in close contact are “corresponding” movements: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Cameroons, Colombia, Congo Republic, 
Costa Rica, Dahomey, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Hong Kong, Iceland, Iran, Ivory 
Coast, Lebanon, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Federation of 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, El Salvador, Spain, Thai- 
—_ Togo, Uganda, United Arab Republic, and Vene- 
zuela. 


What does it do? WSCF sponsors the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students; organizes international confer- 
ences and projects; helps start SCM’s in some countries; 
tackles reconstruction of SCM’s and rehabilitation of SCM 
leadership; publishes monthly Federation News and a 
quarterly, Zhe Student World; schedules speakers and 
leaders; spurs general student relief; carries on inter- 
national and inter-church study in many fields—especially 
in the use of the Bible, politics, the university, and ecu- 
menism—and publishes documents and study guides in 
these and other areas. 

How may an individual belong? “Friends of the Fed- 
eration” send $8.00 or more to WSCF, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. A portion is used for the 
work of WSCF’s American section, the NSCF. A campus 
group, area or national group, may become a “Friend” of 
WSCF. 

General Secretary: Valdo Galland, WSCF, 13 Rue 
Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


National Student Christian Federation (NSCF) 


“In order that the student Christian movements in 
the United States may more fully manifest oneness in 
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Jesus Christ, Divine Lord and Saviour, and that they may 
more adequately serve to increase the vigor and integrity 
of the Church in the university, and that they may enter 
into the Christian mission throughout the world with 
greater obedience and imagination, the time has come to 
form an organization uniting the life and work of the 
Interseminary Committee, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and the United Student Christian Council.” Thus 
was the call for one of the most significant events in the 
life of the student Christian movement in America and 
the basis for the merger, in 1959, of these historic move- 
ments into the National Student Christian Federation. A 
word about the development of each is in order. 


Since the beginning of the Interseminary Movement 
(ISM) in 1898, it has expressed the concern of semina- 
rians of various backgrounds for the mission, renewal, and 
unity of the Church. For most of its career, the Inter- 
seminary Movement has been sponsored by the Student 
Committee of the YMCA. Since the rise of the Inter- 
church cooperative movement, it has been related to the 
World Council of Churches, then the Federal Council of 
Churches, and now the National Council of Churches. 
Today, eight autonomous regional councils, composed of 
elected or appointed representatives of theological schools 
across the country, carry out conferences and seek to 
bring about the meeting of small groups of seminarians 
across theological, geographical, institutional, and denomi- 
national lines. 

Every three years the Committee for the Interseminary 
Movement promotes a North American Conference for 
the eight regional movements and the seminaries of Can- 
ada, From four to six hundred students and faculty from 
one hundred seminaries attend. Such a conference was 
held in September, 1960, in Denver, Colorado, with the 
theme, “Jesus Christ in Man’s Conflicts.” 

The Committee for the Interseminary Movement now 
functions within NSCF as one of its Standing Commit- 
tees. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions was born in 1886 out of the concern of a group of 
students committed to missionary service overseas to re- 
cruit fellow students and better prepare themselves for 
this service. With the watchword “the evangelization of 
the world in this generation,” with a simple declaration 
of purpose, with local student volunteer bands, with great 
and historic national quadrennial conferences, the SVM 
has carried on a program which has had profound in- 
fluence on the student Christian movements and far- 
reaching results in strengthening the witness of the Church 
around the world. In 1945 its scope was broadened to 
include home missions and the name was changed to the 
SVM for Christian Missions. In 1953, as the Department 
of Missionary Services of the Joint Department of Chris- 
tian Vocations of the Commission on Higher Education, 
SVM became a unit of the National Council of Churches. 
Throughout its life, SVM, though an autonomous move- 
ment, has worked in close relationship with student Chris- 
tian movements and with home and foreign mission 
boards and agencies and has been recognized by them as 
their inter-denominational agency for missionary educa- 
tion, enlistment and preparation among students. 

With the formation of the NSCF, the SCM became the 
Commission on World Mission of NSCF and is charged 
with three specific areas of responsibility: 1) Interpreta- 
tion on the work of the Church in the world in so-called 
missionary situations, 2) Enlistment or relating of persons 
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to specific tasks in which the Church is engaged on “fron- 
tiers,” 3) Provision of the means for strengthening, nur- 
turing, increasing understanding, and preparation of those 
who expect to be working in these missionary situations. 
Through its work, the Commission calls Christian stu- 
dents to study and rethink Christian mission today and 
its relation to the problems and issues of a revolutionary 
time, and seeks their commitment to specific Christian 
service in America and around the world, and relates them 
to denominational boards of foreign and home missions. 

The Commission also provides visits of its staff and in- 
dividuals in America from active service in the worldwide 
Christian mission. During 1959-60, 25 staff persons 
visited 300 campuses and attended 21 conferences. About 
300 individuals were interviewed with 250 of them being 
referred to boards of missions. The Commission prepares 
and distributes booklets and leaflets that portray Christian 
missions today, notably “The Career Series” which dis- 
cusses particular occupational fields in relation to the work 
of the Church in mission, and Christian Horizons which 
publicizes listings of special opportunities with Christian 
world mission. 

The 18th Ecumenical Student Conference on Christian 
World Mission was held in Athens, Ohio, at Christmas- 
time, 1959, with 3600 in attendance, of whom nearly 1100 
were from 80 different countries. 


The United Student Christian Council (USCC) came 
into being in 1944 after a long history of various attempts 
to unite American Christian students into a corporate life 
of worship, work, study and witness on the campus and in 
intercollegiate affairs. It has served as the channel through 
which the various American Student Christian movements 
participate in WSCF. From its inception, USCC was the 
means whereby an ecumenical relationship involving the 
life and work of the various student Christian movements 
and church student work departments could find increas- 
ing expression. It has carried out projects for all of its 
members in the areas of study programs, conferences, 
work with graduate and international students, and volun- 
tary service. In 1954, USCC became a related movement 
to the National Council of Churches. 

Who belongs to NSCF? Baptist Student Movement 
(BSM), Lutheran Student Association of America 
(LSAA), Methodist Student Movement (MSM), West- 
minster Fellowship Section of the Assembly’s Youth 
Council, Presbyterian Church, U. S., National Canterbury 
Association of the Protestant Episcopal Church, National 
Council of YMCA, National Council of YWCA, United 
Campus Christian Fellowship (UCCF, see below), and 
boards of the above churches which are responsible for 
foreign, home missions and higher education. These con- 
stitute the Federation and appoint representatives to the 
annual General Assembly. In addition to the above, the 
Baptist Student Union (BSU) of the Southern Baptist 
Convention is fraternally related to NSCF. Of these mem- 
ber movements, LSAA, established in 1922, is the oldest 
denominational student movement in America. LSAA is 
technically independent of the Lutheran churches in order 
that students of all Lutheran churches might hold member- 
ship. Of these member movements, UCCF was formed 
only in August, 1960, and is the merger of these groups: 
The Disciples Student Fellowship (DSF) of the Disciples 
of Christ Churches, the Student Fellowship Council of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, the United Student 
Fellowship (USF) of the United Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
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Churches), and the Westminster Fellowship of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

NSCF carries on such programs as is assigned to it by 
the movements and agencies which constitute it. This work 
is largely determined by the annual General Assembly 
which in turn elects the executive committee and estab- 
lishes the several committees and commissions through 
which its major work is done. The Commissions include : 
World Mission (see above), Ecumenical Voluntary Serv- 
ice Projects, Ecumenical Studies, and Ecumenical Strat- 
egy. The Standing Committees include: Committees for 
the Interseminary Movement (see above), Students in 
Graduate and Professional Schools, Christian Work 
Among International Students, Fellowship of Student Vol- 
unteers for Christian Missions, In addition, there are such 
committees as are necessary for the administration of 
NSCF. 

The program of NSCF includes: 1) Intercollegiate ecu- 
menical conferences on unity, mission, and witness in 
higher education ; 2) Preparation and publication of Bible 
studies and study materials on contemporary problems ; 
3) Planning of regional Bible study conferences aimed 
primarily for the preparation of Bible study leaders; 4) 
Planning and administering voluntary service projects, 
(In 1960 the Commission on Ecumenical Voluntary serv- 
ice Projects, CEVSP, selected 140 participants, 11 alter- 
nates, and 14 leaders for international projects in 28 coun- 
tries and prepared for 7 projects in the U. S. with 95 
participants and 15 leaders. Also, Invest Your Summer 
is published each year to publicize these opportunities.) ; 
5) Holding consultations of specific concerns, as work 
with International students and interracial problems; 6) 
Representation of student Christian movements in and to 
the churches, government agencies, and certain national 
and international organizations, as World University Serv- 
ice, Committee for Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students; and 7) Interpretation and fund-raising on be- 
half of WSCF. Of particular significance has been the 
participation in the WSCF Life and Mission of the 
Church project which has, through study, discussion, and 
conferences, emphasized the nature of the Church’s mis- 
sion in the world of today. The 1960-61 theme: “The 
Mission of the Church in the Academic Community” ; 
the 1961-62 theme: “The Mission of the Church in North 
America.” 

Executives: Herluf Jensen, General Secretary; Doug- 
las Cook, Association Secretary and Executive for Com- 
mission on World Mission; William Crews, Secretary, 
Committee for Interseminary Movement; Fred Stoerker, 
Secretary, Commission on Ecumenical Voluntary Service 
ge ; NSCF office, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 


National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA 

(NSC¥) 

NSCY is the term for the two separate student move- 
ments of the YMCA and the YWCA when they work 
together as they do on most of their program nationally. 
Both movements have nine regional offices with staff who 
administer the intercollegiate program and advise more 
than 900 local associations. The student, faculty, and staff 
leadership meets annually to give direction to the total 
movement. The Intercollegian is the monthly magazine 
of the NSCY. In addition there are program publications 
for use on local campuses. 

Executives: YMCA, Bruce Maguire, 291 Broadway, 


New York 7, N. Y.; YWCA, Mrs. Margaret Norton, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Student Christian Movement (SCM) 


SCM is the name of the over-all program of Christians 
on campuses in most countries, the nearest approach to 
this in the United States being the NSCF. However, in 
two areas of the country (New England, New York 
State), the SCM is the one student Christian agency unit- 
ing YM and YW with the church-related groups under 
joint staff leadership. In other regions of the country, the 
program of the church-related groups and of the YM-YW 
groups is coordinated only nationally, or in the voluntary 
joint planning of conferences or in other ways. 

New York SCM: 215 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, 
N. Y.; New England SCM: 1145 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambrige 38, Mass. 


University Christian Mission (UCM) 

Since 1938, when it was instituted as a part of the 
Evangelism Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches to take its preaching mission to university 
campuses, UCM has continued to apply itself to oppor- 
tunities for campus evangelism. The missions which it 
pioneered have been tremendously influential, and UCM 
now seeks to develop for today and tomorrow the pat- 
terns which can most effectively implement witness to the 
gospel on campuses. UCM is now a unit of the Department 
of Evangelism of the National Council. 

Its current activities can be described under three heads: 
1) Campus evangelism projects, some sponsored directly 
by UCM, others followed _ UCM with interest and for 
which counsel is provided ; 2) Publication efforts to fulfill 
UCM’s function as a clearing house of ideas and projects 
for the Protestant campus community; 3) A program 
for the use of the arts as media of Christian witness. 
In all three of these areas, UCM is closely coordinated 
with the national and the campus ecumenical agencies 
which it seeks to serve. 

Sponsors of UCM: National Student Christian Federa- 
tion, Commission on Higher Education, and Department 
of Evangelism. 

Executive: William B. Rogers, UCM, 8th Floor, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents (CFR) 

Organized in 1911, the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions works with the strategic group of foreign students 
studying in American colleges and universities. This group 
totals nearly 50,000. The corporate body of CFR is the 
National Board of YMCA’s but works in behalf of reli- 
gious, civic, private, and governmental agencies in receiv- 
ing students as they arrive and is a means of making 
their experience in the United States more significant. 
The Committee is the designated agency for work with 
overseas students of the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council and a regular project of World Day 
of Prayer of United Church Women. In 1946, the NSCF 
recognized it as a related committee working on behalf of 
all member movements although its efforts are not con- 
fined to students of the Christian faith. It is a member 
organization of the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers. 

With branch offices in Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Miami, and its main office in New York, CFR 
covers all ports of entry into the United States in order 
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to receive students on arrival, CFR organizes and directs 
an extensive community hospitality program across the 
nation with wide participation of church women; pro- 
grams short-term visitor groups for the Department of 
State and private agencies; administers a wide program 
of travel within the United States for resident overseas 
students; serves as a national clearing house for un- 
sponsored overseas students; makes available its experi- 
ence and contacts to church-related colleges on all aspects 
of educational exchange; conducts a summer program 
in cooperation with European student movements, placing 
nearly 200 students as camp counselors; sponsors exten- 
sive Orientation and activities in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Miami, and Los Angeles; and provides religious 
affiliation data of foreign students to Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish bodies to facilitate the ministry of the Church. 
Executive: J. Benjamin Schmoker, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


World University Service (WUS) 

World University Service in the United States (for- 
merly World Student Service Fund) is an organization for 
mutual service, including material assistance and inter- 
national education, among universities in 41 countries. 
WUS is at present a Related Committee of NSCF. 

Beginning in the First World War in Central Europe 
as a student relief agency, its work continued and in 1937 
undertook large scale aid to Chinese students. The pro- 
gram expanded to include Europe, Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and Latin America. WUS has in its history trans- 
mitted for the needs of students overseas cash and supplies 
valued at about $10,000,000. Funds are secured largely 
through student-conducted campaigns on more than 600 
American campuses, Foundation assistance is sought for 
special projects. 

WUS is sponsored by NSCF; the National Newman 
Club Federation ; B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations at Amer- 
ican Universities, The National Student Councils of the 
YMCA and the YWCA and U. S. National Student Asso- 
ciation. 

American Executive: W. J. Kitchen, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

(The above is a revision of materials appearing Decem- 
ber 8, 1956 and December 25, 1948.) 


“Degree Mills Frequently Award . . . 
Religious Degrees” 


When Arthur S. Flemming, then Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, announced a list of over 30 
“degree mills” in 196U he stated that “degree mills fre- 
quently award so-called religious degrees.” He also defined 
a degree mill as follows: “It is an organization that awards 
degrees without requiring its students to meet educational 
standards for such degrees established and traditionally 
followed by reputable educational institutions. A degree 
mill either receives fees from its so-called students on the 
basis of fraudulent misrepresentations, or it makes it pos- 
sible for the recipients of its degrees to perpetuate a fraud 
on the public. 

“The degree mills, therefore, undermine the reputation 
of American education both at home and abroad and create 
hostility toward this country on the part of their overseas 
vicitims. It is likewise clear that they work an injustice 
on the individuals who are deceived by their claims... . 

“The active degree mills about which this Department 
has information are currently operating in 9 states. They 
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offer a variety of degrees at prices known to range from 
donations to $500. re degree mill accepts a ‘free will 
offering’ as its price for any of 6 degrees. The facilities 
of degree mills . . . range from no buildings, laboratories, 
or volumes in the library, to 14 buildings, 3 laboratories 
and 10,000 library volumes of one school which recom- 
mends but does not require a year’s. residence. Our evi- 
dence indicates that 11 of these [more than 30] institu- 
tions are active abroad. Six have granted degrees in India, 
Pakistan, Taiwan, Lebanon, Iran, Germany, Hong Kong, 
and the Union of South Africa.” The Secretary did not 
believe that in listing more than 30 degree mills, one of 
which voluntarily discontinued granting of degrees, that 
all the institutions had been uncovered. He indicated that 
the Office of Education intended to confer with representa- 
tives of other federal agencies “to re-examine whatever 
federal powers are available to cope with the evils inherent 
in degree mill operations.” He also said conference would 
be sought with religious leaders “inasmuch as degree mills 
frequently award so-called religious degrees.” (Among 
the degrees offered by the mills are those of doctor of 
divinity, doctor of theology, doctor of sacred literature.) 

A well documented study, American Degree Mills, by 
Robert H. Reid was published by the American Council 
on Education (Washington, 1959, $1.00). The sub-title 
reads: “A Study of Their Operations and of Existing 
and Potential Ways to Control Them.” Degree mills ad- 
vertise quite openly in the United States, and the number 
is unknown. An estimate of 100 of these bogus organiza- 
tions is declared by Mr. Reid to be “quite modest.” Mr. 
Reid discovered “more than 200 such colleges and uni- 
versities with addresses in 37 states.” 

“For purposes of this study, American degree mills 
are identified as certain institutions calling themselves 
colleges or universities which confer ‘quick-way,’ usually 
mail-order degrees on payment of a fee. These institutions 
turn out bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees without 
requiring the labor, thought, and attention usually expected 
of those who earn such degrees; and they fall into two 
main categories: (1) American institutions located in the 
United States offering study by correspondence at home 
and abroad, which concentrate heavily on foreign nationals 
as prospective students (with which the present study is 
chiefly concerned) ; and (2) American-chartered or -spon- 
sored institutions located on foreign soil offering residen- 
tial and/or correspondence education to foreign nationals 
and to some Americans. 

“A third, but less prevalent, type is the American insti- 
tution located in the United States which offers patently 
inadequate residential study to foreign nationals who come 
here on student visas. (This type should not be confused 
with those marginal institutions which seek reputable 
accreditation. )” 

All these so-called institutions have certain common 
characteristics, e.g., untrained faculties, a campus that is 
only a post-office box or a single room or a loft, instruc- 
tion by correspondence, and officers who are “unethical 
self-seekers.” The number of degrees granted per year 
would surely “run well into thousands.” 

There have been a number of attempts to control these 
degree mills, but with some exceptions, they have not 
curbed the obvious malpractices. “Basic,” thinks Mr. Reid, 
“is the need for concerted action by the states leading to 
the adoption of uniform legislation which sets minimum 
standards for the licensing and operation of all institutions 
of higher education—with special control of degree-grant- 
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ing privileges. . . . The Council of State Governments 
has indicated not only a keen interest in the problem but 
also a willingness to proceed immediately toward prepar- 
ing and recommending uniform state legislation.” But 
even if the states do pass satisfactory statutes, there will 
still be need for supplementary federal legislation. A full- 
scale investigation by a congressional committee is recom- 
mended, which would reveal the names and locations of 
the mills as a preliminary to the recommendation of reme- 
dial federal action. 


The Commission on Educational Institutions of the 
National Association of Evangelicals passed in 1959 a 
lengthy resolution on “Fraudulent Schools” which in- 
cluded the following: “The time has come to officially 
and publicly declare their position relative to the prevalent 
traffic in fraudulent degrees. Since this unethical practice 
is frequently carried on by those who profess evangelical- 
ism and who seek prestige by identification with sound 
schools and recognized Christian leaders, it tends to bring 
evangelicals and evangelical education into disrepute.” 

“The Commission unequivocally condenms the traffic 
in bogus degrees, particularly in the field of Biblical and 
theological. education. 

“The Commission calls upon all evangelical believers 
and groups to have no part by patronage, benefit, or identi- 
fication with fraudulent schools and their bogus degrees. 

“The Commission on Educational Institutions will en- 
deavor to work with other sound educational and govern- 
mental agencies in curbing the traffic in bogus degrees 
while at the same time seeking to safeguard essential edu- 
cational and religious freedoms.” 


“The Price of Excellence” 


The American Council on Education through a commit- 
tee headed by Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard 
University, has declared that while the price of higher 
education is high and going higher, this cost is far less 
costly to the American people than settling for “the waste- 
ful ineffectiveness of educational mediocrity.” 

The committee states that adequate education for the 
United States cannot be achieved “painlessly, but public 
thinking will adjust itself more readily when the price 
of educational adequacy is looked upon, not as a cost, but 
as an investment that promises rich returns and is indeed 
indispensable to a free and explosively developing society.” 

The Problems and Policies Committee issued its state- 
ment, “The Price of Excellence: A Report to Decision- 
Makers in American Higher Education,” at the 43rd 
Annual Meeting of the American Council, 1960. 

The statement called for a major advance from present 
levels of financial support for the colleges “to those already 
evident in such areas as military defense and highway 
development.” 

“The tiny fraction of our national income invested in 
higher education—hardly more than one per cent—has not 
only provided plants and facilities; it has also vastly in- 
creased the productivity of our trained manpower, has 
transformed our economy, and has contributed to our 
national and international strength. Yet these achieve- 
ments still fall short of meeting current needs. At a time 
when knowledge has multiplied many fold, the birth rate 
doubled, and the domestic and world situation become 
even more complex and precarious, we urgently need to 
establish a higher priority rating for expenditures to 
improve and enlarge the range of higher education.” 


The Council report calls for 
omy by the colleges, but says t 
purpose is more important, 

“Although it can be argued that quality in higher edu- 
cation is worth whatever it may cost, colleges and univer. 
sities are under no less obligation than other forms of 
enterprise to operate as efficiently as possible. But educa- 
tional institutions do not produce standardized products, 
and it is a mistake to impose common denominators of 
accounting upon them.” 

“The unit costs of undergraduate education vary and, 
in any case, are very different from those for graduate or 
professional education. Similarly, an adequate student- 
teacher ratio for a law school is an inappropriate measure 
for a medical school. The custodial care of buildings may 
be determined by formulas quite like those of business or 
industry, but expenditures for libraries and laboratories 
do not lend themselves to such procedures. In short, grant- 
ing the urgency of maximum utilization of educational 
resources, this consideration should not result in false or 
misplaced economies which stand in the way of improving 
education. . . .” 

“No one method can assure learning, but experience 
suggests that some methods are likely to be more effective 
than others. They may vary with the nature of the educa- 
cational enterprise or even with fields of knowledge, but, 
once determined, they should be embraced at all costs. 
So important is the end in view, both to the individual and 
to our free society, that true economy dictates the choice 
of the most effective rather than the least expensive 
means.” 

The American Council on Education is composed of 
1,059 educational institutions and 142 organizations. 


ter efficiency and econ- 
the central educational 


“Academic Illusion” 


There is malaise on the campus and the prescription is 
Christian witness, writes Denis Baly in the book, title 
above, (Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1961. 
$2.25). The author teaches religion and political science 
at Kenyon College. The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
contributes a foreword. The book began as a series of 
lectures, the text of which has been widely criticized prior 
to publication. 

The sickness of the university is not easy to define, and 
“it must not be exaggerated,” Professor Baly says. Never- 
theless there are many signs of sickness, “confined neither 
to one group of colleges nor even to this country.” “They 
show themselves among the students in such things as 
excessive drinking, or a general apathy to campus activi- 
ties; among the faculty possibly in querulousness about 
housing and salaries, and in places in a sort of running 
fight with the administration.” But these are only symp- 
toms of “deeper and more general frustration” which is 
documented in the book. 

Of the classroom, Professor Baly writes that professors 
generally speak of their students as incompetent or medi- 
ocre, to which the students reply that “if they are guilty 
of such things, it is because this is what is expected of 
them.” Thus classroom processes are often a “betrayal of 
academic purpose.” Professor Baly views adversely the 
“packaged concept” of instruction. 

The attitudes of professors are summed up in large part 
under the term “helplessness.” For many are not con- 
vinced of the value of what they do. “So we live . 
hesitant and uncertain of ourselves, afraid either to ques- 
tion the philosophy or to take our stand firmly upon it, 
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lest it break to pieces under the strain and we are left 
alone and helpless in a shattered world. ‘We see not our 
signs any more,’ nor is there left any authority to guide 
us.” 

“It is clear that a certain pattern is now beginning to 
emerge, that within the so-called academic community 
men live inside a complicated structure of illusions, in- 
habiting not so much an ivory tower as a cloud castle 
of unreality. ... There is in the academic world the same 
sense, or perhaps fear, of meaninglessness which can be 
found outside. . .. Any attempt to relate directly to a soci- 
ety which is a structure of illusions, and which is increas- 
ingly the notion of its own self-image, is inevitably con- 
demned to be itself illusory.” 

Is there any hope? Is there something within the Chris- 
tian faith that permits at least the “necessary” questions 
to be put? 

“The Christian Argument” is then succinctly presented, 
and its relevance considered. “Can An Academic Man 
Believe?” is the subject of another chapter. Professor 
Baly states his answers to the whole “university question” 
not in terms of more religious groups or in better religious 
emphasis weeks. Rather the answers are in terms of the 
strengthening of the Christian faith and the deepening 
of the witness of all persons in and related to the univer- 
sity. He calls upon the church to stand before the univer- 
sity willing to be instructed, and laying down no condi- 
tions about the manner of instruction. Also, the church 
is called upon to emphasize “reconcilation rather than 
conquest” in the relation with the university. 


“The Gospel on Campus” 


“In many campus groups, the mention of evangelism 
will produce a decided shift in the social temperature 
up or down,” Charles S. McCoy and Neely D. McCarter 
observe in their book, The Gospel on Campus (Richmond, 
Va., John Knox Press, 1959. $1.50). “Use of that word 
may get one typed and pigeonholed, for better or worse, 
by those who hear.” Also: “Fire and ice do not exhaust 
campus responses to evangelism. There is a lukewarm 
middle group, though here the thermometer seems un- 
certain and jumpy.” 

To these authors, “Evangelism is witness to God in 
Christ, a response of the whole person to Him, and activity 
which seeks to realize His Lordship over the patterns of 
man’s life in society as well as over human decision. 
Through this witness and response, Christians urge others 
to put their trust in God, accept Jesus Christ as Savior, 
and join the fellowship of believers which is the church.” 

Noting that there are “many faiths, many evangelists,” 
the authors explore briefly what Christians believe, state 
“what Christians cannot do, and then . . . [consider] what 
action is appropriate for witnesses to Christ.” “Though 
many people of many faiths on the campus may try to save 
souls, only God can and does,” these authors write. 

What Christians can do is to witness in the midst of 
“the tensions and frustrations of mass culture.” “Words 
cannot be separated from living. . . . There is no area of 
life that cannot become an arena for Christian proclama- 
tion.” The Christian is also required to witness “in com- 
munity and service, done in repentance and prayer.” Evan- 
gelism is also “the action of persons seeking to bring the 
patterns of society under the redeeming power of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Support of technical assistance through the United 
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Nations may be the equivalent of personally handing out 
the cup of cold water. 

Not all considerations of witnessing on campus need 
take place “at the student religious centers or be sponsored 
by Christian groups.” It may be fitting for the music 
department to sponsor a symposium on the theology of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

“The campus church,” they say, “must struggle im 
prayer and worship, not about prayer and worship.” The 
concluding paragraph contains these questions: “Is the 
present campus ministry sensitive to the new needs, to 
the dim light which points toward yet other dawns? Is 
it awake to the exciting possibilities and tragic potentiali- 
ties of the coming day? Will the campus church be a 
prophet who speaks to the past, or one which points 
to the crumbling foundations of today and the new foun- 
dations in Christ Jesus upon which tomorrow must be 
laid.” 


“Anatomy of a Christian College” 


The Christian college provides “a principle of integra- 
tion, in terms of which the unity of all truths may be 
discerned.” It “insists on the primacy of persons” and in- 
creasingly works at “the creation of a genuine commu- 
nity.” Thus writes Alvin C. Porteous, who teaches at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Oregon, in an article, title 
above, in Missions, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., April, 1960. 

The concluding paragraphs follow : 

“The Christian College is not in business primarily to 
liquidate ignorance on a mass scale. It is in business to 
help individuals develop to the fullest possible degree their 
God-given capacities of intellectual understanding, moral 
discrimination, and religious sensitivity. I know of no way 
to tackle that assignment on a production-line basis. When 
an institution reaches such a size that persons are lost sight 
of in the mass, the needs of students of superior talent 
are subordinated to the needs of students of mediocre 
talent, and the faculty is so pressured that it cannot give 
adequate attention to individual students—then we need 
to question seriously whether such an insitution can effec- 
tively implement the ideals and principles of Christian 
higher education. 

“In a Christian college the criterion of excellence must 
take precedence over the criterion of efficiency. Further, it 
is my conviction that the final bar of judgment before 
which we must stand as a Christian college is not a certain 
segment of the public that tries to place upon us the re- 
sponsibility for educating a percentage of tomorrow’s 
mushrooming student population ; it is, rather, a distinctive 
ideal of what Christian higher education is—that which 
gives shape and structure and uniqueness to what we are 
attempting to do as a Christian community of learning.” 


Functions of the Church College - 


“It would not be hard to show the weakness of the 
church college,” wrote Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College, Rockford, Ill., in an article, “Our 
Children Will Bear Witness,” in The Lutheran, Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa., April 27, 1960. The church college is not a 
“big name” institution, and it does not have the “prestige” 
of other institutions in the public eye. The church college 
also cannot offer the comprehensive curriculum of the 
state and other universities. 

However, states Dr. Bergendoff, when one considers 
the more serious reasons for going or not going to a church 
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college, one finds a high value in what a student can secure 
there. 

Other comments : 

“The real reason for the church college is but another 
phase of the real reason for the church. No amount of re- 
plies to critics of the church reveals the primary aim of 
the church. 

“The church college is the church in the field of higher 
education. No one pretends that the church as a human 
organization is perfect, or adequate. But the church is in 
the world to proclaim the message of the Word of God 
and that méssage is summarized in the words, Creator, 
Saviour, Sanctifier. 

“The field of the church of Christ is the world with all 
its varied activities and interests. One of the important 
provinces of human life is education. We do not question 
the importance of the work of the church in the early years 
of youth. Religious education is one of the major concerns 
of our congregations, But the higher schools of any coun- 
try are of no less influence. Here are the men who con- 
tribute greatly to the thought and ideals of a people.” 


“Liberating and Revelatory” 

On National Christian College Day, 1960, Harold K. 
Schilling, dean of the Graduate School and professor of 
physics at the Pennsylvania State University, delivered a 
sermon, the text of which has been distributed by United 
Campus Christian Fellowship Publications, 1720 Chou- 
ne Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. The concluding paragraphs 
read : 

“T do not fail to realize that in practice the church has 
not stood too consistently for the kind of abundant life I 
have spoken of—nor has the church college and seminary. 
The church has not been too exemplary in espousing 
complete freedom in scholarship—and this puts it mildly. 
Its concept of education has been rather pedestrian and 
unimaginative and unworthy of the great master teacher 
it owns as its Lord. 

“Nevertheless, I am proudly a churchman. The church 
and the church college have contributed more to freedom 
of thought and to the adventurous pursuit of truth than 
most people realize. And there is before them under God 
a glorious future—provided they will remember everlast- 
ingly what their primary function is and what their unique 
contribution to education must be, namely to interpret in 
experience and thought the truly abundant life that be- 
comes possible when it includes the dimension of the holy 
and is entirely committed to God. 


PARISH MINISTERS, SOCIOLOGISTS, 
CHURCH ADMINISTRATORS 


will be interested in a new study of 


CHURCH LAYMEN 


“SOME RECENT PERSPECTIVES ON 
CITY CHURCH LAITY” 


This study is based on information gathered in the inter- 
denominational study of Effective City Churches. It appraises 
the quality of participation by laymen in the local church and 
examines such indicators as beliefs, biblical knowledge, atti- 
tudes toward community responsibility. 

For your copy send $1.00 to 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND SURVEY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
475 Riverside Drive New York 27, New York 


“The subject of my remarks was announced as ‘Educa. 
tion Should Be Liberating and Revelatory.’ I should like to 
change it to say ‘Christian Education /s Liberating and 
Revelatory.’ If it isn’t, it is not truly Christian.” 


Guide to Literature on Higher Education 


Administration of Higher Education: An Annotated 
Bibliography, by Walter C. Eells and Ernest V. Holles, is 
published, 1960, by the U. S. Office of Education (Wash- 
ington 25, Superintendent of Documents, $1.50). “It is a 
hasic list of 2,708 items that, except for a few dozen rela- 
tively ageless general references, appeared in print be- 
tween 1950 and midsummer 1959.” The compilation is not 
intended to meet the specialized needs of persons with 
positions of responsibility in higher education,” but it is 
hoped that it will prove a convenient aid to busy executives 
and students of higher education administration.” 


College Work Issue of “The Living Church” 


The 25th Anniversary of the founding of the Church 
Society for College Work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was noted in the College Work Issue of The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee, April 3, 1960. An editorial note 
introducing the various materials reads in part as follows: 

“As a nation, we have undertaken to revolutionize 
higher education. Driven by many pressures—intellectual, 
social, financial, and military—we have poured into un- 
der-equipped, under-staffed, under-financed colleges a tre- 
mendous overload of students, many of them ill-prepared 
by secondary schools. 

“Some of the most astute observers of the college scene 
today insist that our communities of higher learning are 
in some respects broken, and distorted. Individual under- 
graduates, graduate students, faculty members, and ad- 
ministrators have become broken victims of a broken com- 
munity. Others have learned to ‘play the game’ by today’s 
distorted rules and grind out months, years, and lifetimes 
of skillful maneuvering without either gaining or giving 
knowledge in proportion to their abilities. 

“This is not, of course, to say that all members of col- 
lege and university communities are broken or frustrated 
—it is only to say that a very large number are. 

“To this broken community, which reflects the broken- 
ness of the world, the Church is called to render a service 
and ministry. It is a ministry to individuals and groups, to 
homesick adolescents and to learned educational philos- 
ophers. It is concerned with suicides and scientific dis- 
ciplines, with the ignorant and with the one-sided special- 
ist, with the hunger of bodies and the hunger of minds 
and the hunger of souls. 

“The college campus is one of the great missionary fields 
of our day—white to the harvest and in danger of deadly 
blight. The calling of the whole Church to warm-hearted 
and well-considered ministry to colleges and universities 
is the central mission of the Church Society for College 
Work.” 


Alumni Support of Higher Education 


In 1956 the American Alumni Council set up a goal of 
2,000,000 alumni giving $200,000,000 annually by the year 
1960. The Council’s report for the year 1958-59 indicates 
that some 1,700,000 alumni gave about $199,000,000 to 
their alma maters in the year included in the study. (Sur- 
vey of Annual Giving and Alumni Support 1958-59, by 
David M. Thompson. Washington, American Alumni 
Council, 1960. $2.00.) 
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